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WM. PENN'S TRAVELS IN HOLLAND AND 
GERMANY. 

A year ago Professor Oswald Seidensticker, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, read be- 
fore the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
a lecture on Wm. Penn’s travels in Holland 
and Germany. The incidents connected with 
this journey, collected from variousjauthentic 
sources, were presented in a clear and attrac- 
tive manner to a very interested audience. 
It has lately been published in a pamphlet, 
which has been sent to us, and we propose 


our State features of a peculiar mould. In 
fact that journey, far from needing the acci- 
dental circumstance of date for rising into 
prominence, has an independent interest of 
its own that entitles it at any time to careful 
consideration. 


“Let me state at the outset that the his- 
torical significance of Penn’s journey would 
very likely have escaped the knowledge of 
posterity had the famous founder of Pennsyl- 
vania not kept a record of it, which fortu- 
nately has obtained publicity through print. 
I say fortunately, for it lay till 1694 among 
his private papers apparently not destined tor 
the general reader. He had written out his 
journal merely for his own satisfaction and 
that of some relations and particular friends, 
A mauuscript copy had come into the posses- 
sion of the Countess Conway, after whose 
death it fellinto the hands of friends whoasked 
and received of the author permission to print 
it. This wish was prompted, perhaps, not so 
much by the facts that are recorded as by the 
intrinsic merit of the numerous letters and ad- 
dresses embodied ia the narrative. They set 
forth in most impressive janguage the reli- 
gious principles of the early Friends, and are 
for this reason highly valued as editying and 
instructive. Upon the present occasion this 
feature of the journal has, of course, to be 
set aside; our attention will mainly be given 
to the persons with whom Wm. Penn became 


Though not many of the most important 
facts may be new to those who are very con- 
versant with the literature of our Society, yet 
even these, seen in the light of a mind coming 
freshly to their consideration, have a new in- 
terest, especially if we regard that journey as 
having “a very potent influence on the set- 
tlement of Pennsylvania.” 

The Professor says: ‘ My task shall be to 
show that, short as that journey was, it had a 
very potent influence on the settlement of 
Pennsylvania, preparing the way for an im- 
migration that rapidly filled the wooded hills 
and fertile valleys of the young colony with 
thrifty farmers, and gave to the population of 
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connected, and to the consequences that his 
presence among them had upon the settle- 
ment of our State. 

On the 26th of July, 1677, Penn embarked 
at Harwich for Briel, in Holland. He was 
accompanied by George Fox, Robert Barclay, 
George Keith, George Watts, John Furly, 
William Tallecoat, Isabella Yeomans (G. 
Fox's stepdaughter), and Elizabeth Keith. 
What a precious freight that vessel carried ! 
Think of George Fox, William Penn, Robert 
Barclay and George Keith aj] entrusted to 
the same frail bark upon the treacherous sea. 
Nor is it an idle fancy to weigh the chances 
of shipwreck. Though not on their outward 
voyage, they were, wheu homeward bound, in 
great peiil. The leaky vessel encountered a 
violent tempest, and was kept afloat only by 
working the pumps day and night. With the 
same confidence, however, that inepired the 
great Roman to say to his affrighted captain 
in the face of threatening shipwreck, ‘ Fear 
not, thou curriest Cesar,’ we dare look upon 
the laboring ship that conveyed Penn in 
1677. He could not perish, he had not yet 
fulfilled his mission. And now while we imag- 
ine the pilgrims to be on their way to the conti- 
nent discussing with each other their plans 
and .prospects, let us follow their example 
and take a rapid survey of the field that lay 
before them. 

“ Their object can be briefly stated. They 
wanted to extend the principles and the or- 
ganization of the Society of Friends in two 
countries of the Continent, in Holland and 
in Germany. This was no novel enterprise, 
nor the first attempt in this direction, The 
early Friends were,as a matter of course, 
eager to convert all Christians to their views, 
to impart what they considered the true and 
undefiled religion to all mankind. Though 
their native land, and next to it other English 
speaking countries, were the foremost ground 
of their action, they by no means confined 
their missionary labors within these bounds. 
Not to dwell upon the venturesome journey 
of Mary Fisher to Adrianople, where she 
tried to bring conviction to the Turkish 
Sultan, or the equally hopeless task of 
Samuel Fisher and John Stubbs to make 
proselytes in Rome, an earnest and not 
altogether unsuccessful effort had been made 
to gain converts in Holland and in Germany. 
With well-sustained zeal and steadiness a 
number of Quaker missionaries had been 
active in those countries ever since 1655. In 
that year William Ames went to Holland, 
and continued to live there for the most part 
until the time of his death in 1662. He ap 
pears to have chosen Amsterdam as his place 
of residence, but he extended his efforts to 
Rotterdam, Utrecht, the Hague, Schiedam, 


Leyden, Zutphen, Frisia, the Palatinate, 


Hamburg, Dantzick, Bohemia and Poland. 
He spoke Dutch and German as well as 
English, and published in defence of his 
principles a book with questions propounded 
to the Reformed Church. These were ans- 
wered by James Coelmann, who in return put 
sixty questions to the Quakers. Wm. Ames 
wrote a rejoinder, and J. Higgins replied to 
the questions. In the Palatinate he enjoyed 
the respect and obtained the protection of 
the reigning prince, the Elector Palatine, 
Charles Louis. It was Wm. Ames who con- 
verted a number o* Menncnites in Kriesheim, 
near Worms, to his views. 

“A friend and colaborer of Wm. Ames 
was William Caton, who went for the first 
time to Holland in 1656, and repeated his 
visit in 1657, 1660, 1662 and 1665. Of his 
stay in Amsterdam in 1657, he says: ‘I ar- 
rived there in a very seasonable and needful 
time, for the Friends being but young and 
having had a pretty sore storm, were some. 
what scattered and scattering, being discour- 
aged and frightened through the indignation 
and wrath of the magistrates and priests 
which were kindled against them.’ 

“Caton preached also in the Hague, Ley- 
den, Utrecht, Rott+rdam, Haarlem, Alk. 
maer and the Palatinate. During his stay 
in Heidelberg (1660) the Prince Palatine 
treated him with much regard, and when the 
Ecclesiastical Council annoyed him by an in- 
vestigation the Prince expressed his displeas- 
ure at the course pursued. in Frankfort he 
wanted to print some books on the Friends’ 
religious views, but the censorship exercised 
by the clergy prevented it, while at Hanau 
he met with no obstacle. Wm. Caton mar- 
ried in 1662 Annecke Dirricks, of Amster- 
dam ; he died in 1665. 

“ Another very active man in the Contiven- 
tal mission was Stephen Crisp. According 
to his autobiographical memoir he made a 
number of trips to Holland and Germany 
between the years 1663 and 1684. Again 
and again he visited the principal towns of 
Holland and Frisia, likewise Emden, Ham- 
burg, Friedrichstadt in Sleswick, Dantzick, 
the Palatinate and Crefeld, (‘ Another time 
he made a journey to the county of Meurs to 
the town ot Crevel, where a meeting was set 
up.’ See Mamorable Account of Christian 
Experiences of Stephen Crisp, London, 1694.) 
He took on his trip of 1675 particular pains 
to obtain more lenient treatment for the per- 
secuted Friends at Emden, and expressed his 
sentiments on the subject of oppression in a 
pamphlet. 

© Stephen Crisp married Gertrude Dirricks, 
a lady of Amsterdam, who was remarkably 
zealous in the cause of the Friends. Penn 
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and his companions lodged in her house | 


when they came to Amsterdam ia 1677. 


“There were still other Friends who ccca- | Mennonites.’ 


vent of the doctrine, practice and discipline 
of the ancient and stricter party of the Dutch 
The resemblance of the two 


sionally visited the Continent and aided inj sects is the more apparent if tested, not by 
missionary efforts, such as George Rolf, John | their respective professions of faith, but by 
Stubbs, John Higgius, William Moore. Ben- | their agreement upon the salient features of 
jamin Furly, an Englishman by birth, who} Christian life and duty. Both laid the 
had made Rotterdam his permanent home and | greatest stress on inward piety and a godly, 


was engaged in mercantile business, should 
also ba mentioned as active in the same field 
by word and pen. 

“There is no question but that in both 
countries, and notably so in Germany, the 
doctrine and peculiar habits of the Friends 
met with a strongly marked antipathy. The 
word Quaker, sufficiently reproachful in 
England, had been adopted in yGermany as 
an epithet designating the very acme of 
wild fanaticism, unsoundness in religion and 
daring innovation. For once the clergy, the 
civil government and the mob were in uni- 
son, all assailing what they gracefully termed 
the Quaker abomination. When a Lutheran 
or a Calvanist was to be denounced for not 
strictly keeping within the beaten track, the 
most damaging reproach that could be hurled 
against him was that he was no better than a 
Quaker. The very titles of the books which 
appeared at that period betray the acrimo- 
nious temper that pervades them. 

“Considering these circumstances, it is 
natural to ask: How did the Friends con- 
trive to breast such a torrent of prejudice 
and to gain a fuothold upon hostile ground? 

“Like wise tacticians, they made their ap- 
proaches not over impassable ravines or in 
the face of impregnable strongholds, such as 
the orthodox churches presented, but operated 
agaiost positions already weakened and toler- 
ably easy of access This vantage ground 
was offered by the Mennonite congregations 
numerously scattered throngh Holland, and 
not altogether wanting in Germany. Where- 
ever the Friends succeeded in making an im- 
pression the Mennonites had been the pio- 
neers preparing the way. Such was the case 
in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Haarlem, Ley- 
den, Utrecht, Harlingen, Hamburg, Lubeck, 
Emden, Friedrichstadt, Krisheim, Dantzick, 
etc. It should be stated, however, chat the 
Mennonites who joined the Quakers did so 
individually ; the congregations kept their 
own and discountenanced all defections. 

“The affinity between the religious princi 
ples of the Friends aud of the Mennonites is 
so obvious, and in many respects so striking, 
that an actual descent of the former from the 
latter has been hinted at as highly probable. 
‘So closely,’ says Barclay, ‘do these views 
(sc. of the Arminian Baptists) correspond 
with those of George Fox, that we are com 
pelled to view him as the unconscious expo 


humble life, considered all strife and warfare 
as unchristian, scrupulously abstained from 
making oath, declared against a paid minis- 
try, exercised through their meetings a strict 
discipline over their membera, favored silent 
prayer, were opposed to infant baptism, and 
looked upon the established churches as un- 
hallowed vessels of the Divine truth. 

‘‘The Mennonites, the meekest of all Chris- 
tians, after suffering much bloody and heart- 
rending persecution, were granted in the 
Netherlands the enjoyment of all religious 
and civil rights which pertained to the other 
citiz2ns of the Provinces. Though passionate 
contests between the factions of the Reformed 
Church, the Gomarists and the Arminians 
fostered at times a spirit of intolerance, the 
civil authorities were not inclined to listen to 
the suggestions of bigotry. When in 1618 
the Mennonites in Aardenburg were hindered 
in the free exercise of their worship, the 
States General issued in their favor a man- 
date of toleration. It is a noteworthy fact 
that at the request of the Dutch Mennonites 
the States General of Holland in 1660 offici- 
ally remonstrated with the Swi:s authorities 
on account of the persecution to which the 
Mennonites continued to be subjected in 
Ziirich and Bern, after a similar intercession 
by the magistrates of Amsterdam in 1642 had 
proved ineffectual. : 

“The freedom of worship warranted to the 
Mennonites, the Collegiauten and other sects 
in Holland, was the shelter under which the 
Friends introduced their doctrines and organ- 
ized their societies. True, obstacles were put 
in their way and some hardships had to be 
endured, but serious difficulties they did not 
encounter. The clergy tried their best to 
have the new heresy put down by the strong 
arm of the government, and their denunci- 
ations against the Quakers at the Synod of 
Gouda in 1659 appears to have for some time 
checked their progress. ‘ Post hoc parum de 
Quakeris auditum,” is the summing of Croese 
afier mentioning that Synod. In Frisia a 
law was really enacted in 1662 banishing So- ; 
cinians, Baptists and Quakers, the penalties 
for violation of this edict being confinement 
in the workhouse for five years, while the in- 
former against one of the proscribed persons 
was to receive a reward of 25 florins. But 
this harsh statute, so inconsistent with the 
tolerant spirit of the general government, ap- 
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pears to have remained a dead letter, Stephen | manhood, so that when the foliage of life 
Crisp, William Caton and other prominent | begins to fade there may be mingled with our 
Friends traveled through Frisia unmolested. | retrospect no unavailing regrete, no bitter 
“The common people, as may be expected, | remorse. Then cur last days will be our 
could easily be excited to hostile demonstra- | best days; they shall be resplendent with the 
tions and rude acts, especially when the pe- | Jove and peace of God our Saviour, 
culiar habits of the Friends,such as keeping | I hope all who read the book thou kindly 
their hats on even in places of worsbip,|sent me will be encouraged to devote them- 
seemed to affurd just provocation. Cases of | selves to the will and service of our Creator, 
rough handling of Friends by the mob in| for it is due to Him. He is all power, wie- 
various Dutch towns are mentioned in the | dom, love and mercy, and I can say from my 





well-known works of Sewell and Beese. Here 
is one of the incidents recorded by the latter : 
‘Peter Hendricks and Jacob Arents went 
into a steeple-house, called the Newe Kerke, 
at Amsterdam. But standing with their 
hats on were thrust out with violence, and 
suffered many abuses from the common 
people.’ 

** Also local megistrates would now and 
then vent their spite against Quakers by ar- 
bitrary expulsions or committals, thus Wm. 
Ames was in 1659 shut up inthe mad house 
at Rotterdam and kept there for three weeks, 
but as time wore on such acts became scarcer, 
and when Penn visited Holland we hear not 
a word of interference or spiteful treatment. 
Even ten years before that time William 
Caton could write from Amsterdam: ‘Me- 
thinks it is very commendable to see, as I 
have seen in this city, Calvinists, Lutherans, 
Papisis, Baptists of divers sects, Jews, 
Friends, Arminians, etc., go in peace and re- 
turn in peace,and enjoy their meetings in 
peace in this city, and that without apy 


trouble to the rulers.’ ” 
To be continued 


LETTER FROM RACHEL HICKS TO M. M, 

A friend sends us for publication the fol- 
lowing letter from the venerable Rachel 
Hicks, written very near the close of life. 
It is addressed to an invalid (M. M.), and 
will have a tender personal interest to thoze 
who knew and loved this dear Friend: 

Westsory, Twelfth mo. 26, 1877. 

Dear Frienp—Oiten do I think of thee, 
reposing on thy pillow, I trust humbly 
resigned to the irailties of thy mortal body, 
remembering that “many are the sfilictions 
of the rightecus, but the Lord delivereth him 
out of them all,” if we look to Him and rely | 
upon Him. *. ; . ° 

How does the falling leaf remind us, “ We 
all do fade asa leaf”! The fading leaf im- 
plies that for full many a one leaves will bud 
co more and flowers bloom no more; for ob, 
how many ere another spring will sleep 
beneath the green mantle it bas spread ! 

Hence how important it is that we render 
to God the dew of youth and the vigor of 


own experience, there is no rea) joy or rejoic- 
ing but in feeling accepted of Him, who sees 
the heart, and in His loving. kindness accepts. 
the sincerity He sees there, although we fee} 
our weakness and unworthiness, and crave of 
Him strength and ability to be preserved 
from every feeling, thought, word or action 
that is contrary to His pure and holy will. 
Blessed be His holy name, now and forever- 
more. 

Dear friend, say not, in thy heart, I am of 
no use in the world, lying here, not able to 
mingle with my fellow-creatures, as those 
in health are. I trust thou art frequently 


| visited by some of thy friends. Patience and 


resignation is loud preaching to them and 
those who hear of thee. I hope we may all 
be endued with strength to do our work in 
the daytime, that thus we may be ready when 
the solemn command is uttered, “ Give up thy 
stewardship, for thou mayst no longer be 
steward”—to hear the welcome language, 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 

That we may be favored with this, which 
is inexpressibly above all things, is the prayer 
of thy affectionate friend, 


RacHeEt Hicks. 
CORRESPON DENCE. 
Cuicaco, Twelfth month 6th, 1878. 
I send the following extract from a epeeciz 


made hy Governor Rice, in Faneuil Hal), 
recently : 


4 “I wish every man and every woman in thia 
assembly—nay, more, I wish that the entire people 
of Massachusetts might go to the women’s prison 
at Sherborn, and see for themselves what this last 
step forward in the civilization of Massachueetts is. 
That institution wes the outcome of an advanced 
position. The time had come when women might 
be separated from men in penal institutions, and 
when we might let up the arrears of chesitisement 
and punishment, and when dir ction might be given 
more especially to the reforming of this class of 
crimivals, these women criminals. And it was the 
thought of many, also, that the prison might be 
officered in part, possibly in whole, by officers of 
their own sex. It devolved upon the present admin- 
istration to determine the question whether it 
should or ebould not be cfficered entirely by women, 
or partially by women and partially by men. And it 
devolved upon me to determire that question. 
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“After thinking the matter over very carefully, | her own son is not what he ought to be,” or 


‘after considering the resources of this State and of 
this country in competent women, women who had 
the courage and the boldness to undertake, who 
had the piety and fidelity to achieve, I believed the 
time had come when it was advisable, nay, when it 
was demanded that the experiment should be tried 
of appointing every officer, from high to low, from 
the ranks of women, in that prison. I did it. We 
have the only State prison on the face of the earth 
that is officered entirely by women. There is not a 
man in that prison from one end of it to the other. 

“ And if you want to know how the experiment 
succeeds, go up there and see nearly 500 criminals, 


- some of them the very worst characters that we 


have ever had sent to the houses of correction or 
any other prisons, and see them in a state of perfect 


subordination, and officered and controlled andj 


directed entirely by three or four noble women aad 
their assistants. The same distingaished gentleman 
{an embassador from Europe) said to me, as he was 
walking through the prison: ‘ Where is the force, 
where is the power that controls, orders and gov- 
erns this great and novel institution? I see no 
force. I not only see no garrison, but I see no 
police. I see no men. And suppose a difficulty 
arises, how is it to be overcome? What is the 
secret that has already overcome, and that keeps 
‘this prison in a state of subordination?’ I said to 
him: ‘Sir, not ouly is this prison new in its organi- 
tation, not only ie it substantially new in its ideal, 
but the power that is within it is new as a supreme 
power ia a prisoa, and it is the great power 0° love, 
which i3 the controlling power in all human hearts; 
‘and that power of love which is exhibited on the 
part of the officers of the prison wins the admira- 
tion and the affection even of the dull-minded and 
cold-hearted criminals tha: are within its walis.’ It 
is worth somethiug, fellow-citizens, to have ascer- 
tained that fact, that there is a power in human 
hearts, no matter how degraded they are, which 


cannot resist the perpetual outpouring of the law of 


love into that heart. It must respond, and we have 
shown in the woman’s prison that it does respond 


The prison cost $300,000 to erect it; but it is of 


more than three million dollars of value to the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts, and as an example of hu- 
manity to all mankind.” 


The question naturally avises, Is it wise to 
exclude this eloment, this power for govern- 
ing and ruling, from the nation’s councils 
and forces? It is au unsolved question, and 
thoughtful women, xs well as men, shrink 
from the experiment. If we were sure it was 
the right tning to do, for women to take 
active part ia the government, it would cer. 
tainly be safe, as it is always safe to do right. 

It would add greatly to a conscientious 
woman’s responsibility, but though “ bonds 
and afflictions should await them,” many 
would “count not their lives dear,” it the 
nation might be elevated and redeemed iu 
any degree from evil. I believe all history 
testifies that those noble, patriotic matrons 
who have loved their country and its best 
welfare, have not been any the less home 
lovers. 

Aud here I wish to enter a protest against 


@ common remark. How often we hear it 


said, ‘‘I think she had better look at home, 





similar expressions, in regard to some one 
who is endeavoring to contribute her little 
mite toward saving other sons, possibly 
motherless, Ah! friends, how dare we judge? 
Perhaps that mother’s experience may ac- 
count for her interest in the salvation of sons. 
Perhaps in the “night watches,” when she 
has tossed restlessly upon her pillow, listening, 
with senses preternaturally awake, to every 
little sound, until at last her ear is greeted | 
with a heavy, shuffling step, a fumbling at 
the key-hole, an odor of liquor, svon followed 
by heavy breathing, when her heart, faint and 
sick, felt like lead in her bosom, she uttered 
a resolve to dedicate her life to the removal 
of this bitter enemy, Alcohol, from the reach 
of the weak and erring. All the precept and 
example she was able to give her child 
availed not when he fell into the “snare of 
the fowler.” She could not give grace or 
moral courage. Henceforth she would “ do 
what she could,” both at home and abroad; 
if she failed in one case, she might succeed 
in another. She might never be permitted to 
see the fruit, but her life should give no un- 
certain testimony. As for her own loved 
ones, as well as others, there are ‘‘ such 
thronging possibilities, such endless hope,” 
though one “ may have to wait patiently with 
all one’s might.” 

Let no successful mother boast that “ her 
own hand hath saved her.” What her own 
eons might have been with different disposi- 
tions, temperaments and surroundings, she 
knows not. Let her rejoice, but with all 
sympathy and charity for those whose self- 
denying efforts, possibly far greater than her 
own, have proved unavailing. And to those 
in despair let me say: When we can look 
calmly and steadily on hopes fading away, 
expectations disappointed, plans frustrated ; 
when we can meekly bow the head to morti- 
fication and sorrow, then we realize the prom- 
ise, ‘I will keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on Me.” Then we realize the 
true rest—the stillness of the weary spirit in 
the everlasting arms. H. A. P 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 
BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Oa the morning of the 22d ult. quite a 
company-—ten or twelve in number—left our 
homes at Benjaminville to attend Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting, held this month at Clear 
Creek, Putnam Co., IIL, distant about sixty 
miles from the former place. The day was 
very pleasant, and we enjoyed the ride on the 
cara to L'Ostant, at which place we were met 
by kind friends with vehicles to convey us to 
their homes, a distance of eight miles. We 
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arrived in time to partake of some refresh- 
ment and rest ourselves an hour or two before 
it was time to attend the meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders, which convened at 2.30 in 
the afternoon. After sitting a while in silence, 
a Friend remarked he had been led to think 
of the loss that would be sustained by the 
world if our simple way of worship should 
be lost; but he thought that would never be 
so long as we heeded the injunction cf the 
founder of our sect, “‘ Mind the Light.” 

In the evening the Quarterly Conference 
of Friends’ First-day School was held, and 
proved an interesting occasion. The reports 
from two schools, with essays, were read. The 
reports indicate that although in some ¢ec- 
tions the interest appears to have waned 
somewhat, there is yet sufficient life in the 
cause to give grounds for encouragement to 
the faithful to persevere in the good work. 
A question having been presented as to the 
introduction of what are called “lesson 
leaves,” for the use of the schools, a lively 
discussion followed, rousing us to see the 
necessity of something to increase and retain 
the interest of the younger members of our 
schools. Some were fearful of a doctrinal 
teaching arising from their use, others deemed 
them beneficial. 

The Conference directed the appointment 
of a committee to consider the subject and 
report to the Conference to be held at Ben- 
jaminville in Second month next. 

We were advised to read the Scriptures, 
especially the New Testament, carefully. 

On Seventh day I was attracted by the 
beauty of the morning; every weed and 
bush, every twig and blade of grass, was 
covered by a thick white frost, aimost like 
snow, which glistened in the morning sun- 
beams like so many gems, but which disap- 
peared in a short time. 

Before the meeting gathered, the committee 
having charge of isolated Friends met, and 
gave an encouraging account of their labors 
during the past three months. One Friend 
remarked that if we wanted our light to 
thine before men, that they, seeing our good 
works, might be constrained to glorify God, 
we must do our duty as it was presented to 
us, and he thought this care for isolated 
Friends was one duty. Another Friend said 
that although we could not be the light for 
others, yet we could greatly assist them by 
example. The committee recommended to 
the Meeting the continuance of its care in 
this direction. 

At the usual hour the Meeting assembled, 
and though small in numbers, it was felt to 
be a good meeting. Remarks were made on 
the Christianity of gentleness and kindness in 
our intercourse one with another, especially 


in our treatment of the erring ones, quoting 
David’s charge to those who were pursuing 
Absalom, “Deal gently with the young 
man.” The business, after closing the shut- 
ters, was soon completed, there being no 
queries to answer this quarter. Representa- 
tives from three Monthly Meetings were 
present, the fourth one being represented by 
written reports only, The meeting accepted 
the report of the Committee on Isolated 
Friends, released them and appointed a new 
one. 

A concerned Friend having expressed a 
desire for a meeting in the evening of those 
who were willing to join or form a peace 
society, quite a number assembled, expressed 
sentiments, interchanged views, etc., and, ata 
rather late hour dispersed. 

First-day—another lovely day. The meet- 
ing much larger than the day previoue, 
owing to the attendance of many who were 
not members. Several Friends were exer- 
cised in the ministry, bearing testimony to 
the truth as held by us. In the evening a 
parlor or social meeting was held at the 
house of a Friend, in which encouragement 
was held forth to the earnest seeker after 
good, and examples cited to show the mercy 
and goodness of our Heavenly Father, The 
meeting closed under a solemn feeling. 


E. H. Coate. 





BURLINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING 
Was held on the 26th ult., at Crosswicks, N. 
J. The meeting for worship was large, at 
which a greater proportion of young persons 
were in attendance than the writer has been 
accustomed to see on such occasions, a grati- 
fying feature of which was that nearly all 
remained during the sitting of the business 
meeting. 

In the first named, our friend Enoch 
Hannum gave an interesting discourse, early 
in which he took the text, “ Tarry at Jerusa- 
lem until ye receive power from on high,” 
referring to and repeating it several times, 
and holding up to view the necessity of this 
quiet waiting, as well as obedience to this 
power. He feelingly referred to his leaving 
his home and the cares surrounding it, in 
order to fulfill this mission of love, and the 
prayerful and submissive state of mind: 
required to enable him to yield, ete. The 
earnest attention of the audience gave evi- 
dence of the deep interest felt. 

A younger Friend, in the middle of the 
meeting, called attention to the neceesity of 
jfatth accompanying our works, if we would 
attain the right position in the fulfillment of 
duties which we might feel laid upon ue. 

Another testimony was borne corroborative 
of the soundness of the doctrines and testi- 
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monies of Friends, and exhortiog to indi- 
vidual faithfulness. 


When the shutters were closed, the cheer- 
ing fact before referred to was manifested by 
the continued presence of so many of our 
younger Friends. Of course only the men’s 
side of the house is here reported for the 
second meeting, though it is fair to presume 


the same condition of things existed with 
women Friends. 


As usual, the queries were considered, and 
the writer was struck with some of the an- 
swers. Most of those to the first contained 
some reference to the usual deficiencies; but 
the second exhibited a much better state of 
feeling existing throughout all the branches 
of the Quarterly Meeting than it is customary 
to hear reported, the non-committal word 
‘‘ generally ” not being found among them. 


It appears to be the practice of that Quar- 
terly Meeting to adopt and record summaries, 
and so nearly did al/ the answers correspond 
with the language thus given, that the clerk 
adopted it as a summary, to which there was 
not a dissenting voice. 

A Friend, in referring to these answers, 
while he spoke of them as being almost 
stereotyped, from the very nature of the 
circumstances surrounding us, being read 
four times a year, etc., gave a very eucour- 
aging view of the conaition of things as they 


now existed, with so much better a state of 


feeling than prevailed in times goue by. 
The answer to the eighth query manifested 
the usual care in dealing with offenders, etc. 


A little incident occurred worthy of note, 
and is here given, not as prescribing a course 
to be pursued under like circumstances, but 
to induce reflection as to what is the proper 
course to be observed. One of the Monthly 
Meetings appended to its report the informa- 
tion that the auswers from one of its Pre- 
parative Meetings had been lost or mislaid 
(as I understood it, before reaching its 
destination). The Quarterly Meeting ac- 
cepted this report as perfect, without note, 
and closed its minutes in reference thereto. 
Some time after, a Friend referred to its 
irregularity, by giving it as his view that 
where such a thing occurred it was the place 
of the clerk of the Preparative Meeting to 
furnish another copy from his minutes, unless 
surrounding circumstances rendered it im- 
practicable, such as bad roads or other causes, 
in which case the Monthly Meeting was 
competent to adjourn its meeting until such 
could be procured. 

When the business of the meeting was 
gone through with, a Friend referred to the 


disappointment some probably felt at the 
absence of a Minister from a distance who 





had expected to be with us. He had received 
a letter stating indisposition as the cauce. 

This called forth from another the re- 
mark that he was one who felt disap- 
pointed, and yet we had had a good meeting 
without the Friend, and that while he liked 
to kear a good sermon, he thought we some- 
times looked too much for these outward! 
manifestations, without seeking within our- 
selves fur that sustenance so desirable, con- 
cluding with, “ We have had an interestiug 
meeting.” 

The young have twice been referred to in 
this article, and the above estimate of the 
character of the meeting in question may in 
some measure be confirmed by a little inci- 
dent which has reached the ears of the writer, 
through a friend to whom the remark was 
voluntarily made by a young man who, i: is 
believed, is freqently an absentee on these 
occasions—“ We have had a lively, interest- 
ing meeting.” 

A little reflection ‘on this remark induces 
the inquiry just here, Whose fault is it that 
these meetings are not sufficiently alive to 
interest the young? May it not as often rest 
with the constant as with the occasional 
attendant? Depend upon it, to be efficient 
the feeling must be reciprocal. 

And this calis to mind an occurrence tak- 
ing place iu one of our city meetings a 
number of years since, when an eccentric old 
man, who was looked upon by most as of but 
little account, after a period of silence, 
queried in a loud voice, “ What meaneth, 
dearly beloved, this dead calm? not a breath 
of heaven to swell a single sail.’ Quaint 
and uncouth as the exclamation may have 
seemed at the time, it made a deep impression 
on the writer, and has often since been men- 
tally referred to. 

May it not sometimes be the case with an 
honest and anxius looker-on, where ali 
appears lifeless, with little or no interest 
manifested in our meetings for discipliae, 
that he too mentally exclaims, “ Not a breath 
of heaven to swell a single sail!” 

The meeting having concluded, a genuiue 
expression of the out of meeting religion, in 
reference to which the columns of Friend:’ 
Intelligencer have shown such a concern of 
latter times, waa manifested, a full share of 
which was vouchsafed to the writer by a 
large number of friends, most of whom he 
had not met for six or seven years, and by 
whom he had reason to fear he had been 
almost forgotten. 

Could each cordial hand-shake have as- 
sumed the guise of language, it could have 
been nothing less than, “ It is good for me that 
I have been here.” 


It may not be amiss to mention that notice 
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was given of the intention of our friend 
Enoch Hannum to be in attendance on eleven 
meetings belonging to that quarter during the 
next succeeding nine days, about nine of 


which were especial appointments of his. 
J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, Eleventh month 27th, 1878. 





A conference was held with Friends of 
Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting at Moores- 
town, N. J., on the 7th inst., by a small com- 
wittee of the Pailadelphia Yearly Meetiog's 
Educational Committee set apart for that 
service. The attendance and the interest 
manifested were satisfactory and encouraging 
to the committee, who find, as the work in 
which they are engaged progresses, there is a 
greater openness in the minds of Friends 
generally to give it attention, though in some 
neighborhoods much lukewarmness prevails, 
owing to the small number of Friends’ 
children in their midst of suitable age to 
need school instruction. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 14, 1878. 


“Bryant's History or THE UNITED 
Srates,” Vow. II.—Tahe second volume of 
the “ History of the United States,” by Wm. 
Cullen Bryant and Sydney Howard Gay, 
meets a very cordial welcome from the read- 
ing public. The honored name of Bryant, 
so long dear to his countrymen, insured the 
warm reception of the first volume of this 
work, and its intrinsic interest and value were 
the proper recommendation for the later por- 
tion, which is now before us. 

This volume has had the careful criticiem 
of Bryant, being read by him in proof before 
priotiog, but it is mainly the work of Sydney 
Howard Gay. It is very eafe to say that it 
bears marks of the conscientious diligence of 
the author in making his researches. His un- 
sparing truthfulness in presenting certain 
dark facts in our colonial history will also 
give to this work a peculiar value for those 
who honor the memory of the martyrs of re- 
ligious liberty. 

The first eight chapters are devoted to the 
New England colonies, the whole of the 
eighth being occupied with a clear and de- 
tailed statement of the experiences of the 
Friends who sought to carry their testimony 
te the truth, that “the tabernacle of God is 


with men,” to the Calvinistic fathers of New 
England. To make this chapter fully intel- 
ligible to readers generally, the historian 
pauses to give a brief and clear account of 
the origin of the Society of Frienda, and of 
the life, character and teachings of its founder 
George Fox, before narrating the persecu- 
tions in the days of the Commonwealth and 
until the reign of Charles II. This strange 
story of cruelty and wrath, and of brutal 
outrage to the persons of pious men and of 
saintly women is given in detail, and will 
astonish those who have never before ac- 
quainted themselves with the annals of 
Quakerism. 

The treatment of the Indians in New Eng- 
land is also given with pitiless clearness, noth- 
ing being extenuated nor aught set down in 
malice. 

The annals of Rhode Island form a bright 
page in the colonial history of New England. 
Civil and religious liberty here found a con- 
genial home. The freest colonial charter 
ever given was obtained fur Rhode Island, 
and the firat General Assembly which met 
under it in 1647 adopted » code of laws and 
a system of government upon the principle 
that all just authority in the State rests upon 
the consent of the governed. Absolute free- 
dom of conscience was secured, and it was 
declared that all men might walk as their 
consciences dictated, “every one in the name 
of his God.” 

The other settlements are given in the 
order of time, the volume ending at the year 
1740, with an account of the Spanish settle- 
ments in Texas. 

Without pausing to particularize further, 
we may say that the whole large volume is 
very attractive reading. The illustrations 
are profuse and very spirited, while they pre- 
sent with photographic correctness famous 
historic personages and places. Of course, 
very much of the picture-making is purely 
the work of imagination ; but it may be said 
of these that they give evidence of a philo- 
sophical study of the facts and the probabil- 
ities of history. The aid of Edward L. Bur- 
lingame is acknowledged in this department, 
and tothe pen of Edward Everett Hale is 
ascribed the last four chapters of this volume, 
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relating to the early history of the extreme 
South and West. Hale's long and careful 
study of the annals of French and Spanish 
colonization has especially qualified him for 
the faithful and successful performance of 
this work. 

Chapter XX, giving the history of the 
colonization of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
by Friends, is eminently satisfactory to those 
who desire to have the noble life-work of 
William Penn justly presented to the coming 
ages. The aspersions cast upon the purity 
and sincerity of the Christian character of 
the Quaker statesman by Macaulay has 
rendered this work of a truthful and appre- 
ciative popular iistorian of great value. We 
deem it of deepest importance to the cause of 
civil and religious liberty that the names of 
its apostles should be held in deserved houor 
by the long generations who enjoy what they 
suffzred to gain. 

I HAVE received, in addition to amount 
previously reported, contributious in aid of 
Friends in Nebraska who suffered by wind 
and fire, of 





ine Sel ienaddeacandenitesiba i oiiiecaiibpintoniaaid $10 00 
iat Elsonseasa i petiglailce scigincatianinge inedeiniaite eaanen - 20 00 
Previously reported.........cscccee coors 65 OU 

Total amount received..... einen $95 00 


Joun ComLy, 
706 Arch Street. 





MARRIED. 


RATHBUN—SEARING.—On the 2ist of Eighth 
mouth, 1878, with the approbation of Scipio 
Monthly Meeting, at the residence of the bride’s bro- 
ther, Wm. F, Searing, a: Sherwood, N. Y., Alfred 
Rathbun, of Utica, N. Y., son of Wells and Amy 
Rathbun, deceased, and Phebe Searing, of Sher- 
wood, daughter of Charles W. and Jane R. Searing, 
d ceased. 


SEARING—GILES.—On the 25th of Ninth month, 
1878, with the approbation of Scipio Moathly Meet- 
ing, at the residence of Wm. P. Giles, Skaneateles, 
N. Y., Wm. F. Searing, of Sherwood, N. Y., son of 
Charies W. and Jane R. Searing, deceased, and 
Mary E., daughter of Wm. P. and Lydia Ann Giles, 
of Skaneateles. 

A ET ET A ELT LT EAI AOE TE ARENT AORN 
DIED. 


BEANS.—Suddenly, on Eleventh mo. 30th, 1878, 
in Philadelphia, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
Dr. William S. Janney, Mary Beans, of Dolington, 
Bucks county, Pa., aged 78. 

HART.—On Twelfth month 6th, 1878, Nancy, wife 
of Hugh Hart, in her 86th year. 

JONES.—On Twelfth month 3d, 1878, in Lower 
Merion, Pa., Mary, daughter of the late Charles and 
Mary A. Jones, in her 72d year. 


® ROBERTS.—On Twelfth month 9th, 1878, at 
Frankford, Berj. H. Roberis, aged 63. 

SCATTERGOOD.—On Twelfth month 7th, 1878, 
in Rancocas, N. J, William A. Scattergood, in his 
72d year; a member of Burlington Monthly Meeting. 

WALTON.—Suddenly, on Twelfth mo. 5th, 1878, 
at Moorestown, N. J., Maria H., widow of Israel 
Walton. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
Continued from p. 667. 


I can fully testify that sieep is nature’s 
sweet restorer, for al! the fatigues of a ride of 
more than forty hours have been dispelled in 
less than one-fourth that time, while reposing 
in the arme of Morpheus. This, the pro- 
prietor of the hotel informs me, is the kind of 
a morning that the people of Denver usually 
have—clear and delightful. Just a gentle 
breez3 is stirring, the atmosphere is dry, and 
I should judge no better place could be 
found for persons predisposed to pulmonary 
affections. Our time to leave Denver is 7.50, 
which allows us ample opportunity for break- 
fast, and we answer at the “ first bell.”” The 
table is plentifully supplied with eatables, 
and the quality as good as is usually found 
at hotels in the Eastern cies. . . . Con- 
veyauces are ia readiness ia season for us to 
reach the train and find good seats in the 
ears before starting. The Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad, which runs southward, is 
narrow gauge. It was started in 1871, and 
is completed only to Alamosa, but, it is 
expected, will be continued as far as Santa 
Feinashorttime. . . . After leaving 
Denver we run for some distance along the 
South Platte, a stream not much larger than 
Cooper’s Creek is at Haddonfield; but 
within a few years it has been made to serve 
the iuterests of the azricultarist, and, for 
some distance on both sides, cana!s have been 
dus and water carried for milez, which has 
truly made “the desert a garden.” Here we 
find the farmers in the midst of wheat and 
oats harvest, with some grass yet to be cut. 
The appearance of the crops is fair, but the 
growth is not so large as I have been accus- 
tomed to see near Camden. Some of the corn 
in the fields looks well, but it is fast ripening, 
and will need attention by the time harvest- 
ing is done. A new character of vegetation 
is again met with; that which is peculiar to 
the foot hills and lower mountain elevations 
has become associated with the flora of the 
plains. But few of the species growing near 
the railroad are such as I have been accus- 
tomed to collect eastward. The banks of the 
Platte are skirted with a fair growth of 
timber, chiefly cottonwood and a few willows. 
The appearance of the mowing machine and 
the reaper in the fields is suggestive of the 
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Eastern mode of farming, but little care 
seems to have been taken to prepare the 
ground in the manner characteristic of good 
husbandry. Now I am beginning to realize 
the beauty of the scenery about ue. Off to 
the right, at distances varying from five or 
six miles to twenty, range the foot hills; 
behind these are higher elevations, and back 
of all tower the serrated tops of the snowy 
range, with. here and there a mass of snow 
which the summer’s sun has failed to dis- 
lodge. The rolling plains, bedecked with 
gorgeous coloring, stretch away to the left as 
far as the eye can reach—in all, a scene of 
ever-varying enchantment. We pass immense 
herds of cattle, and now and then the rancho 
of the herdsman, nestied among the trees. 
Scores of prairie-dog villages, with their 
active inhabitants, and an occasional ‘‘ camp- 
ing party,” near the stream, serve to make 
attractive our railway ride. Fifty-two miles 


from Denver we reach Divide Station, near]. 


which is a lake covering several hundred 
acres, the waters of which, ’tis said, may run 
southward into the Arkansas or northward 
into the South Platte. It is made serviceable 
to the agriculturist for purposes of irriga- 
tiop, and bountiful harvests are the reward 
for his labor. The grade is very steep as we 
apprvach the station, its altitude being 7,554 
feet, while Denver is only 2,137 abuve the 
level of the sea. As we journey on, the 
descent is quite rapid, and the country 
changes from plains and prairies to rugged 
hills covered with dense pine forest, then 
again into a more level and interesting ex- 
panse, sloping toward the foot hills. We 
reach Colorado Springs “on time,” and find 
conveyances in waiting to take our party to 
Manitou, six miles distant As we 
leave the station a fine view is had of the 
city, which numbers about thirty-five hun- 
dred inhabitants, and is spread over a wide 
expunse of territory. ’Tis a busy place, and 
one of resort for thousands during the sum- 
mer season. Much of the land here is still 
“wild land,” that is, belongs to the great 
Commonwealih, but every year, I am told, it 
is being taken up and improved. We pass 
through Colorado City, a straggling village, 
‘now outgrown by its rival that we have just 
left behind. Here is pointed out the building 
known as the firat Legislative Hall of Colo- 
rado, where, in 1862, those learned in wis- 
dom, if not in law, were gathered in solemn 
assembly to proclaim their minds as to the 
present and future needs of their people. The 
building is of frame, one story in height, and 
measures fully 20 by 30 feet. Tenantiess and 
’ forsaken now, it stands as a monument of the 
past, silent forever as to those memorable 
days and scenes when asserted manhood, 


bold, defiant and fearless, was the only pass- 
port to security or safety. A short distance 
beyond I obtain a view of the wondrous 
Garden of the Gods, with its immense rocks, 
grotesque and fanciful in shape, the records 
Jeft by the elements during countless ages ; 
but as I hope to obtain a nearer and clearer 
view, will pass them for the present. A 
surprise to me is the good roads, as smooth as 
a turppike, and plenty of room for three 
teams to travel abreast; and the horses used 
by the livery men, though small in stature, 
are kept in good condition; they are fine 
travelers, and keep up a good gait, whether 
it be up hill or down. The driver informs 
me that it is necessary to be extremely care- 
ful about their shoeing, and to have the 
shoes put on without calkings or toes, other- 
wise lameness is sure to follow in a little 
while. We reach Manitou about half-past 12, 
and are assigned rooms at the Manitou House. 


A plan is being perfected to enable us to 
visit some of the points of interest here this 
afternoon, and ’tis almost needless to say that 
I will enter into all movements of the kind 
where it is possible. Manitou Springs, or 
Manitou, as it is usually called, is at the base 
of the trail for Pike’s Peak, which is in full 
view from the open ground in front of the 
hotel; this is really “the place” if one de- 
sires to spend a few days among the moun- 
tains. Whether thoee who gave the name of 
Colorado Springs to that place did it for a 
high sounding title or not can never be known 
at this day, but ’tis that and nothing more, 
for springs there are noue in the place and 
never were any; they are all here at Man- 
itou, hence the confusion among tourists who 
scarcely know whether they are at the springs 
when they are at Manitou, or whether they 
are at Colorado Springs when they are at the 
eprings. ‘This place is often called the Sara- 
toga of Colorado because of the waters that 
contain soda and mineral properties, and is 
frequented during the summer season by 
the wealthy people of the country, great 
numbers of traveling tourists and ailing in- 
valids, It is claimed to be a desirable so. 
journing place for one with weak lungs or 
debilitated constitution, for the air builds up 
the one and the water regulates the other. 
There are several good hotels, a number of 
private residences with a few stores in the 
place, but of course the town is dependent on 
the traveling public for nearly all the busi- 
ness done. 

All ready are the coaches, and at 2 o’clock 
we start for the Garden of the Gods and Glen 
Kyrie. This section of the mountain ranges 
is an interesting ove for the geologist, and ’tis 
seldom such records of the past are exposed 
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to view as are here to be seen. The Garden 
consists of a tract of several hundred acres in 
extent, hemmed in by mountains on the west 

and north, bordered by ravines on the south, 

and the red sandstone rocks on the east which 
shut it entirely out from the plains. The 
chief point of attraction is the beautiful gate- 
way that opens, so to speak, into the Garden 
proper, and through which is seen one of the 
most magnificentsights one can wish to behold, 
with Pike’s Peak snow-eapped, solitary and 
alone, occupying the central figure in the 
background. The opening is perhaps fifty 
feet in width, on either side stand huge piles 
of sandstone, hundreds of feet high, and in 
the centre of the gateway a pillar at least 
twenty: five feet in height, covered nearly to 
the top with hangiog festoons of the moun- 
tain clematis. When once within the gate 
we see on every hand masses of sandstone, 
white and red, some fifty feet high and some, 
at least five hundred, grouped like spires of 
some vast cathedral, needle-shaped, with 
almost perpendicular sides; again, leaning 
over as though Pisa’s famous tower had been 
transported from across the sea. The lover 
of the beautiful and novel in nature can 
spend hours and hours in contemplation of 
these interesting things, with new attractions 
constantly coming into view and objects of 
scientific interest rising to the observation. 
Imaginative tourists can fashion whatever the 
mind dictates from these quaint records, huge 
monasteries with sombre covering, stately 
castles with frowning battlements, fragmen- 
tary cathedral windows, gigantic figures sug- 
gesting various animals and hundreds of 
other equally fanciful objects. Our driver 
does his duty well in pointing out to us all 
these. ‘See yonder flattened rock,” says he, 
‘“‘whereon is standing as if with wings pre- 
paring for a flight, the glory of this land, the 
immortal bird of Jove.” We saw, but in our 
eyes the bird was stone; on another two lambs 
were kneeling to eat from the same cup, and 
away to the north, in full character ’tis true, 
upon the highest rock a giant bear has lifted 
up his head just as a seal raises upon the 
edge of a precipice near by, and so we look 
and picture. ‘here is scarcely a limit to the 
changing scene caused by every turn amongst 
the curious towers, but let me not forget, 
where solitary and apart from all contiguous 
rocks, old Mother Grundy has weathered the 
storms of generations—the cap still covers 
the head, the cape is o’er the shoulders 
thrown, but sorrowful it must be, even at the 
expense of uselessness hereafter, to know that 
part of her jaw is gone, and a silent monitor, 
a dumb witness must she pow forever stand, 
though rocks and rocks innumerable speak 
back again in happy echo, Into a vast cave 


among these strange formations a large num- 
ber of our party entered, but I chose not to 
shut out the bright impressions I have re- 
ceived by groping in darkness and gloom. 
Tradition says ’twas Jupiter’s home—he who 
from high Olympus flung the bolts of his 
wrath down upon the world—that before his 
exploits and conquests in foreign lands he 
lived and ruled in this beautiful Garden, that 
here the forces of the gods met in battle, and 
hurling these rocks at each other caused them 
to assume their novel shapes; but the mem- 
ory of the “oldest inhabitant” is not troubled 
at such rehearsal. 

From the Garden of the Gods to Glen 
Eyrie is a short ride, first over the hills, 
which gives us another beautiful view; far 
below we see, ribbon-like, winding, a spark- 
ling stream, fringed with alders and with cot- 
ton wood till in the distance it is lost, The aro- 
matic sumach covers the rocks with its crim- 
son berries, while the beautiful gentian peeps 
out from underneath: Flowers, still new 
and varying, meet the eye where’er I turn, 
which lends added charms and beautifies the 
way. On we ride till the crowning surprise 
of the journey meets our sight—a beautiful 
house perched upon the rocks, and from which 
a commanding view of the whole valley, hills 
and mountains around may be obtained. "Tis 
the resi’ence of General Palmer, the pioneer 
of the railroad enterprise of S.uthern Colo- 
rado ; ‘tis fitting that he should wish to dwell 
among the scenes which, without his efforts, 
would not have been so well known as they 
are today. Around an abrupt projection of 
rock we pass, which resolves itself into an 
impregnable wall; as we ride along, 1 turn 
to view this natural fortress. Three hundred 
feet above us, in a crevice of the rock, may 
be seen the deserted eyries of the eagle, from 
which this spot is named. A mile or more 
away stands a mass of red sandstone, called 
Organ Rock, which seems only waiting for 
some genii of the mountain to break the 
silence of its giant chords; beyond this is a 
pile of white sandstone, carved by winds and 
rains into so many shapes that it looks to the 
imaginative beholder like some famous castle 
of the long ago, transported from the lands of 
history to this quiet recess of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Beyond this some distance we leave the 
conveyances and start on foot to visit Queen’s 
Canon, an enticing opening into the moun- 
tains. This is a typical mountain gorge, and 
though not so large as some others ‘tis re- 
plete with interest and with beautiful attrac- 
tions. How far we walked [ know not, but 
at last we reached the end, which is called 
the Devil’s Punch Bowl, a circular basin ten 
feet in diameter among the rocks, into which, 
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from some unknown source, is poured a stream 
of water of considerable size, till it measures 
a depth of six to eight feet. All were ex- 
pected to dip into the bowl, and, if needful, 
satisfy the thirst from its couling waters, and 
I do not doubt but that all partook, for ’twas 
a privilege indeed to quaff such nectar. No 
vintage, even from the gods or men, could 
equal this delightful mountaindraught. We 
spent a half hour near the spot, many to ex- 
amine the character of the rocks, and many 
to gather floral treasures which are, here as 
elsewhere, in profusion. 

What monstrous pine trees grow upon the 
mountain sides above, looking like sentinels 
of ages; many have yielded to the elements, 
and their decaying trunks cross each other in 
varying angles. An immense growth of 
underbrush that is so matted together and 
closely interlacing, that progress through it 
is slow indeed. 

A species of cereus, not seen before by me, 
I transferred to my valise; this belongs to 


‘ the cactus family, and grows in a roundish 


oval shape, about an inch and a half in 
diameter, and is covered thickly over with 
sharp spines, which experience has taught me 
already “may leave a sting behind.” 


Sinsalesiaicaliliietne 
From the Public Ledger of Twelfth mo. 9th. 
DR. EMELINE H. CLEVELAND. 


Dr. Emeline H. Cleveland, well known 
‘among the medical profession of this city, 
died at her residence yesterday morning of 
hereditary consumption, at the age of forty- 
nine. The present honored recognition of 
women practitioners in Philadelphia is so 
largely due to Dr. Cleveland’s ability and 
womanly gifts that her life was doubly valu- 
able to the community in which she prac- 
tised with eminent success, and in the dis- 
persement of old prejudices in the medical 
fraternity—prejudices now rapidly passing 
away. Like her early teacher and coadjutor, 
Dr. Ann Preston, she asked no favor and ad- 
‘vanced no claim for herself as a woman, but 
by her entire faithfulness has made the way 
easier for all women who are competent to 
follow. The day has long since gone by in 
Philadelphia when medical men of high 
standing declined to consult with a woman 
ae and some of the most eminent of 

t. Cleveland’s professioual brethren have 
been long accustomed to seek her suggestions 
in cases where her peculiar opportunities and 
xperience were of the utmost value. There 
can be no cpmplete record of a life that does 
not estimate the difficulties to be overcome, 
and the path, so smooth for some and so 
rough for others, that leads to success at last, 
is the necessary retrospect in this professional 
career. 


Emeline Horton was born in Ashford, Con- . 


necticut, in 1829, the family soon afterward 
removing to Stockbridge, Madison county, 
New York, where the future professor grew 
up asa hearty little country girl. A student 
of Oberlin College, Ohio, she graduated in 
1853, and came at once to Philadelphia to 
enter the Woman’s Medical College, with the 
purpose of assistiog her future husband, then 
a candidate for the missionary field, as a 
medical missionary. In 1854, she married 
Giles Cleveland, congregational clergyman, 
who had been a fellow-student at Oberlin, 
and in 1855 she was graduated asa physician. 
The failing health of her husband, not long 
after her marriage, compelied the relinquish- 
ment of other plans, and Dr. Cleveland began 
to practice medicine in this city, in connec- 
tion with her duties as instructor ia the 
Woman’s College, first.as Domonstrator, and 
afterwards Professor of Anatomy. 

In 1860, at the request of a number of 
philanthropic ladies of Philadelphia, who had 
in view the establishment of a hospital for 
women and children, Professor Cieveland 
went abroad for especial study and to note 
the management of hospitals. She entered 
the School of Obstetrics in convection with 
the Hospital Maternité at Paris, and, after 
receiving the diploma of that institution, 
found ready access to the ward and lecture- 
rooms of other hospitals, with the privilege 
of studying their administrative departments. 
Oa her return, she was 2ppointed Resident 
Paysician of the then chartered Woman’s 
Hospital, which position she held for seven 
years, and was, at the same time, elected 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children in the Woman’s Medical 
College, the chair which she filled uatil her 
death. Professor Cleveland has made a num- 
ber of important surgical operations, and is 
the fist professional woman, so far as known, 
to perform operations in ovariviomy. A 
paper, presented by her and read by Dr. 
Albert H. Smith before the Philadelphia 
Obstetrical Society a year ago, was accepted 
and published io its transactions; but, al- 
though the professional eminence of Dr. 
Cleveland induced a large majority vote in 
favor of her admission, the failure to obtain 
the necessary four-fifths resulted in her ex- 
clusion from its membership. 

But an eminently successful medical record 
is only'a part of Dr, Cleveland’s life, Thenoble 
dignity and seriousness of her demeanor were 
combined with a sympathy and tenderness 
rarely equaled, making her presence in the 
sick room of rich or poor bring confidence 
with it. Toa professional life so full that it 
might well have been an excuse for avoiding 
other cares, she added a quiet thoughtfulness 
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for all home duties that left not even the 
humblest claim unattended, even to taking 
into her own house and ministering to the 
needs of the outcast for whom the hospital 
had no provision. Her perfect courtesy took 
no note of any professional resentment for 
whatever harshness or littleness encountered 
by the woman physician of twenty years ago; 
and it has come to be fully recognized by her 
usefulness in the especial line of her profes- 


sion, and her success in the special line of 


gynecology was due quite as much to the 
Sone of the thorough woman as to the 
skill of the thorough practitioner. Dr, Cleve- 
land’s professional history is a bridge between 
old medical traditions and the new ethics 
which do not exclude women. She was a 
pioneer, and her life and death mark an 
epoch in medical history. 





From the Public Ledger. 
HAMPTON SCHOOL EXPERIMENT. 


At Hampton, Virginia, there has been in 
operation for seven or eight years an indus- 


trial school, under the superintendence of 


Genera! S. C. Armstrong, which may now be 
classed among the most successful essays at 
the solution of the problem concerning the 
future of the black and red races constitut- 
ing so large a proportion of the population 
of the United States. First, as to the black 
race. Cvlored boys and girls are trained at 
Hampton School to be teachers—and teach- 
ers in more ways than one. The tuition is 
free, the institution being partly aided by a 
State Fund, but mainly supported by contri- 
butions from the North. The pupils pay ten 
dollars a month for their board, half in cash 
and half in labor, the books in which their 
credit accounts are kept masking an indus- 
trial report of considerable value for the 
study of such experiments, The girls work 
for a certain portion of their time in the 
laundry, in the kitchen and in the sewing- 
room, where they are taught to cut and 
make the garments needed in the institu- 
tion ; the boys mend shoes and make brooms 
and bricks, handle carpenters’ tools, set type 
for the school publications, assist in building 
and carry on the work of a large farm. 
Among the items mentioned in the sum- 
mer report are 200,000 bricks made by the 
students, to be used in building on the prem- 
ises, and that on the knitting machines 2,400 
pairs of mittens have been made since the 
middle of June. This industrial training, it 
must be remembered, goes hand in-hand with 
a good plain English education, with the 
added satisfaction that the hand-work goes 
towards the pupils’ own support in the school. 
The position taken by Gen. Armstrong, that, 
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as his graduates are to go into the cotton 
region and the rice swamps, among the 
tonacco fields and sugar plantations, as teach- 
ers of their own race, they require what will 
fit them for such surroundings, is a sagacious: 
one; 30 the boys are fitted to take hold in the 
fields and in the workshop, and the girls are 
made ready to go into the cabins and teach 
housekeeping and sewing, as well as the 
primer and multiplication table. There is no 
attempt at Hampton at the higher education, 


so called, of the classics or abstruse studies, 


but it is sought to make these young teach- 
ers self-respecting and loyal to their own. 
ple. 

When it became kn .wn that in their three- 
years of banishment at St. Augustine, Florida, 
certain rebellious and hitherto untameable 
Indians had actually learned to read and: 
write during their imprisonment (thanks to 
the interest of some kind ladies of the place), 
the plan was adopted of sending a few of 
them to the Hampton School as a further ex- 
periment. It is evident there could be no 
better place to train Indian teachers, if the 
same results could be worked out with the 
red man that had been successful with the 
black. Of the small number sent there early 
in the year seventeen remain, and it is the 
superintendent’s testimony that there has 
been, in their five months’ experience, no 
friction whatever of race, but that the red 
and the black men have taken most kindly 
to each other. The United States govern- 
ment has further arranged for the education 
of fifty more Indian boys and girls from the 
plains, between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty years, at a charge to the government 
of $167 a piece for one year. The officers of 
the Hampton School bave agreed to give 
these, as fully as their stay will allow, a 
knowledge of the English language, a train- 
ing in the decencies of life, and a manual 
labor drill that shall qualify them to earn 
their own living and teach others to do so. 

There is little doubt but that a good part 
of the American indifference to Indian set- 
tlements and Indian wars arises from what 
might be called the national belief that the 
entire race of red men was doomed to die out 
before the advance of white settlers; that as 
Indian treaties fall to tinder in the light of 
camp fires, it was a necessary condition that 
the continual outbreaks of war should go on, 
until by this and the equally rapid destruc- 
tion by disease and whisky the whole people 
would in time disappear. But the statistics 
which Lieutenant-Colonel Garrick Mallery, 
Dr. Dall and others have collected, prove 
that this is not the case. The order of their 
going, which few among the whites cared 
very earnestly to dispute, has not even stood 
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still. They are actually increasing against 
all odds, and there is ground for the belief 
that they are more numerous now than when 
the country was first settled. Even the small- 
pox, it is said, has ceased to be the scourge of 
former years, “‘ the reports of fifty-six agents 
in the years 1874, 1875 and 1876 not in- 
cluding any fatal cases.” 

We learn, from a copy of the Southern 
Workman, the paper published at the Hamp- 
ton School, that Captain R. H. Pratt, who 
had such good success in charge of the In- 
dians at St. Augustine, Florida, is now collect- 
ing on the plains his little party of boys and 
girls for Hampton, where he is expected to 
arrive with his wild party some time during 
the month. 

QUAKER AND PURITAN—WHITTIER’S VIEW OF 
GOVERNOR ENDICOTT’S PERSECUTION OF 
FRIENDS, 

John G. Whittier wrote the following let- 
ter to the managers of the Endicott celebra- 
tion in Salem, Mass. : 

“ West Osstree, N. H., 14th Ninth mo., 
1878.— George M. Whipple, Esq.— Dear 
Friend: I am sorry that I cannot respond in 
person to the invitation of the Essex Institute 
to its commemorative festival on the 18:h 
inst. I especially regret it, because, though 
a member of the Society of Friends, and, as 
such, regarding with abhorrence the severe 
persecution of the sect under the administra- 
tion of Governor Endicott, I am not unmind- 
ful of the otherwise noble qualities and wor- 
thy record of the great Puritan, whose mis- 
fortune it was to live in an age which regard- 
ed religious toleration asacrime. He was 
the victin of the merciless logic of his creed. 
He honestly thought that every convert to 
Quakerism became, by virtue of that conver- 
sion, a child of perdition; and, as the head 
of the Commonwealth, responsible for the 
spiritual as well as temporal welfare of its 
inhabitants, he felt it his duty to whip, ban- 
ish and hang heretics to save his people from 
perilous heresy. 

“The extravagance of some of the early 
Quakers has been grossly exaggerated. Their 
conduct will compare, in this respect, favor- 
ably with that of the first Anabaptists and 
Independents; but it must be admitted that 
many of them manifested a good deal of that 
wild enthusiasm which has always been the 
result of perseeution and the denial of the 
rights of conscience and worship. Their per- 
tinacious defiance of laws enacted against 
them, and their fierce denunciation of priests 
and magistrates, must have been particularly 
aggravating to a man as proud and high- 
tempered as John Endicott. He had that 
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free tongued neighbor of his, Edward Whar- ! — British Friend. 










ton, smartly whipped at the cart-tail about 
once a month, but it may be questioned 
whether the Governor’s ears did not suffer as 
much under Wharton’s biting sarcasm and 
‘free speech’ as the latter’s back did from 
the magisterial whip. 

“Time has proved that the Quakers had 
the best of the controversy; and their de- 
scendants can well afford to forget and for- 
give an error which the Puritan Governor 
shared with the generation in which he lived. 
I am very truly thy friend, 

“Joun G. WHITTIER.” 

Tue following scrap is one of a few which 
their author, the late Jno. A. Dorgan, allowed 
me to copy. They have not yet found pub- 
lication, that I am aware of. I have selected 
this in the hope that it may be found worthy 
a place in Friends’ Intelligencer. It is the 
sum of the experience of a great soul in a 
weak and normally withered frame, through 
almost the only outlet it sought. C.H.M. 


SPEECH. 
BY JNO. A. DORGAN. 


All in a single word 
To utter to men I sought; 

Wasted a life of toil, 

Wasted a world of thought. 

Something indeed I learned ; 

Something, perchance, may teach 

That very great is Life, 

And very little is Speech. 
ae 
THE IVY. 
On the castle’s mouldering walls, 
Through the lone deserted halls, 

Up the turret’s winding stair, 
Round the massive tower springing, 

Creeps the ivy everywhere ; 
Faithfully and fondly clinging, 

U’er decay its beauty flinging. 
Spring may waft her sweetest breath, 

Summer deck the earth with flowers, 
Autumn sing of love and death, 

Winter come with cold dark hours, 
Still no change the ivy knows ; 

For the ruined pile it grows, 
Faults with loving art concealing ; 
Oaly beauties rare revealing. 
Year by year it holds its place, 

Never asking if the life 
Folded in its close embrace 

Hath been one of peace or strife ; 
Never asking of the past, 

Only loving to the last. 
As the grand old ivy clings 

Closer to the things that perish, 
Feeding on the love it brings ; 

So should we protect and cherish 
Those whom age and time are bearing 
Swiftly from all earthly things ; 
Watchiog them with love untiring, 
All their joye and sorrows sharing, 

Guiding them with faituful band, 
Till, our care no more requirig, 

On the heavenly suores they stand. 
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HABITS OF THE EARTH WORM. 


The habits of the earth-worm have been 
studied by Prof. Paley, of England, who 
regards the earth worm as useful in bringing 
up fresh under earth to the roots of the grass, 
as they swallow rich earth and also fibrous 
vegetable matter, and cast their excreta out 
at the mouth of theirhole. They often draw 
into their holes leaves or bits of stick, or 
cover them over with pebbles. They certainly 
feed on leaves or bits of stick drawn into 
their holes. They nibble off the ends first, 
and then pull the remainder down lower, till 
little more than the stalk and midrib is left. 
A little observation shows that the leaves 
have really been devoured, and have not rot- 
ted away in the moist earth. ‘“ This fact I 
ascertained to a positive certainty by repeated 
supplies of dried leaves put into the flower- 
pot, the whole being clean eaten up, except 
short portions of the stalks. It seems, then, 
that a very large part of the decaying vege- 
table matter in gardens is consumed by ibe 
numerous earth-worms, for they are greedy 
eaters, though they seem to do no harm to 
growing planta, even if they do eat some of 
the fibrous roots.” Prof. Paley remarks that 
in late autumn his grass-plat quite bristled 
with the tufts of fallen willow leaves (the 
weeping willow); but in a few weeks they 
had vanished, having been entirely consumed 
by the worms, which had drawn them there 
for food. “I laid about a dozen of these dead 
willow leaves on the top of my flower pot; 
and in a day they were all drawn in (always 
with the stalk uppermost), and so gradually 
devoured. . . . Not only leaves were 
thus drawn in and devoured, but grains of 
wheat, canary and rape seed sprinkled on 
the top of the earth in the flower pot were 
gradually carried down, and soon entirely 
disappeared, so that after a few days nota 
single seed was to be seen. After a few days 
the seeds came up, thus affording a pretty 
conclusive proof that one province or func: 
tion of the earth-worm is to promote the 
growth of plants by burying seed, which 
might otherwise perish or be picked up by 
birds.” 


A aoop action is never thrown away, and 
perhaps that is the reason why we find so few 
of them. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR ELEVENTH MONTH. 
The compiler of these statistics was mortiified to 
find he hai forwarded his last Review with so many 


blanks. He is in the practice, when the month 
comes in so as to interfere with publication day, as 
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was the case in this instance, of getting up skeleton 
reperts, to be filled in at the last moment; but, un- 
fortunately, as it appears, this last duty was neg- 
lected. 
He therefore asks the publication of the follow- 
ing, to make the R-view complete. J. M. B. 
Twelfth mo. 14, 1878. 


1878 
Deg. 


1877 

TEMPERATURES. Deg. 

Mean temperature of 11th month, per 

PODER, ‘AOGRIRRL cosines exsavgebesaseavs 

Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital 

Lowest point reached during month, 
per Penna. Hospital 


47.02; 44.52 


68.00} 62.60 


otal 30.00 


| 1877 | 1878 

RAIN Inches.| Inches. 
Rain during the month, per Penna. \ 
Hospital | 6,50} 289 


| Fa %, +A 
DEATHS Numb’r.| Numb'r. 


Deaths during the month, being for 4) 
current weeks for 1877 and 5 for) | 
| 1005 | 1439 
MEAN TEMPERATURES. | 
Average of the mean temperatures of | 
the 11th mo. for the past 89 years..|........ 
Highest mean temperature occurring 
during that entire period, 1849 
Lowest mean temperature occurring| 
during that entire period, 1793,) 
BBE 5. BOO Recicssacs spcase~cevactacgseiioass 


Deg. 


.| 43.35 


AUTUMN TEMPERATURES. 

Mean temperature for the three fall, 
months of 1877 

Mean temperature of the three fall) 
months Of 1878.........000 coe! 

Average of the fall temperatures for, 
the past 89 years ..... sere cseceereeees 

Highest mean occurring during that 
Entire period, 1870.... ssececesececccees 

Lowest mean occurring ‘during that 


| 
\ 


An international dairy fair was held in New York 
last week. 


Tue Metropolitan Elevated Railroad in New York 
City now heats its cars with steam. 


A TELEGRAM from Winnipeg says the last spike in 
the Pembina branch of the Pacific Railroad was 
driven on Tuesday. . 


A SILVER spoon was brought to New London last 
week by Capt Budington, of the whaling schooner 
Simmons, from Repulse Bay, where it was given to 
him by an Esquimaux. It bears a “ faded” crest, 
which has been “ identified as that of the Franklin 
family of England,” so that no doubt is entertainedd 
of its genuineness as a relic of Sir John Franklin. 


An .objection has been made in England to the 
grant of a patent to Edison, the American inventor, 
for his electric light—that he.(Edison) is not the 
true and first inventor of the light. The Times says 
that several rivals are in the field who assert that 
they are before Edison with his alleged invention. 
His application for a patent for his electric light 
has been favorably passed upon at Washington, 
and the patent will be issued this week. 
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Expariments made by Messrs. Corenwicder and 
Contamine show that the amount of sugar in beet 
roots is in direct ratio to the superficial area of their 
leaves. They further show that in the leaves the 
sugar occurs mainly in the midrib, and that it there 
exists in the state of glucose, mingled with a small 
quantity of crystallizable sugar. In the second- 
ary Veins and in the parenchyma the proportion of 
sugar is far less considerable.—Pop. Sei. Monthly. 


A cent postal card with a slip of printed paper 
pasted or wafered on it costs the receiver five cents 
cash ag postage. Tbe postmaster at the office of 
delivery collects for the same double-letter postage, 
less the one cent paid forthe card. A person may 
print or write any proper message on the back of a 
card, but be cannot attach to it any other thing, 
whether written or printed, without subjecting the 
whole to double-letter postage. A printed slip 
without any writing may be sent for one cent if put 
in an unsealed envelope. 


Tas American Steamship Company has made 
arrangements for the estatlishment of a new line of 
steamships, to be used for freight purposes only, to 
ply between this port and Liverpool. On the morn- 
ing of the 7th inst. the first ehip sailed from Girard 
Point (near the mouth of the Schuylkill river). 
From this time until the Ist of Third month, the 
new line will comprise the following steamers : De- 
vonshire, Costello, Naples, Timour, Suez, Antonio 
and Athens. Two of these vessels will depart from 
each end of the line weekly. The Public Ledger 
states that after the lst of the Third month ‘ six 
other. vessels will be added to the line, namely: 
Lord Clive, Lord Gough, Tuscany, Cicily, Thessaly, 
and City of Bristol, so that tri-weekly sailings will 
be made. All these steamers are large merchant 
vessels, and are only fitsed for conveying freight. 
They are from three to four thousand tonnage each, 
and will be fitted up to suit tbe style of freight to 
be carried. The new line is designed more espe- 
cially to carry fresh beef to England, witb, how- 
ever, accommodations for grain and other freight. 

“The Devonshire, Captain Bee, is an iron tteam- 
ship, of 3,500 tons burthen, and she will carry, on 
ber trip to Liverpool, 1,600 quarters of beef and 150 
hogs (dead meat), besides grain, cotton and pro- 
visions generally. In order to carry such a large 


quantity of meat and keep it in a fresh state during 
the passage across the ocean, extra arrangements 
bave to be made in the vessels. For instance, in 
the steamship Devonshire, a large portion of the 
middle deck has been specially arranged for this 
purpose. In this space are ranged in rows large 
iron hocks, each to support a quarter of beef. 
Around this space, which is air-tight, are several 
sets of iron pipes. Throvgn the pipes is conveyed 
steady streams of very cold water. About 90 tons 
of ice were placed on the Devonshire yesterday, 
and this will last uotil she reaches Liverpool, main- 
taining a temperature of 38 degrees. This ice, as 
needed, is broken and placed in a large trough, 
through which a streem of water is run and then 
forced by steam pumps through the pipes, so that a 
steady flow of ice water is made around tke room. 
The water, after making the round of tke piper, 
returns to the trough, and is continuously fed. 

“The meat co kept is said to undersell the Eng- 
lish beef placed in the markets of Liverpool, Lon- 
don and Manchester, and is coneidered of equally 
good flavor.” 








NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MERTINGS 
Within Salem Quarterly Meeting. 

1878, 12th mo. 15, Alloway Creek, 10 A.M. 
1879, lst mo. 5, Penn’s Neck, 10 A.M. 
19, Woodstown, 103 A.M. 
2, Penn’s Neck, 10 A.M. 
16, Mullica Hill, 10 A.M. 
3d mo. 2, Penn’s Neck, 10 A.M. 


2d mo. 





A stated meeting of the Joint Committee on In- 
dian Affairs wiil be held in the ‘Monthly Meeting 
Room (Race street), on Seventh-day morning, the 
14th inst., at 11 o'clock. 

Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Tweifth mo., 1878. 





A stated meeting of the Mutual Aid Association 
of Friends will be held on Sixth-day evening, 
Twelfth month 20th, at 8 o’clock, in the Monthly 
Meeting Room at Race street. 

M. D. Ricuarps, Secretary. 

Election of Officers. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Twelfth month 10, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 

















|; PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. ; Wheat, Penn and pet wot 1 08@ 1 06 

Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported by Roterts & Williams, Western red... 1 03@ 1 0+ 

Room 19, oun Exchange Place Commission Merchants, 248 North AMDETF ..cccreesseereeeeree 1 O5@ 1 98 
Gold......- ieippiosneane -- 1004Z@ 10044 Detaware ave. and 16 Vine street. Wite..cccccocscerseeeeese 1 05@ 1 OF 
City 68 DOW....-rcereersee. seeeee o 113) @115Y, | Subject to Market fluctuations. Rye, Westernand Penna. 55@ 58 
Cam & Amboy 6s x9... + 1VS  @i08% |} Butter, Prints, peri. 240 30 | Corp, VEllow........+0 soeceeeee 44@ 47 
Cam & Atlantic tst m 7s. conte LlEK%@ Rotis, Pa, & West'n. * 15@ iT} Mixed, in elevator. 45@ 48 
Del & Bound Brook 7s.. 99 K@ l'jinois, lowa & Wis... 1b@ 18} Oats, white.........ccccocssseeeee 31@ 32 
Lehigh Valley 7s.. sevens LAS “als N.Y. State Firkina, “ lw@ 22 Mixed...oecsovcrerereeese 23@ «29 
Lehigh Valley ¢ m 68f....... 9x34@ 99 | Eggs—Frevh, per doz. 27@ 28 | Clover-seed, grate, new.. 6@ 7 
North Penn 63.....000-..ecceeee- 108 -@ilvshk | Western, - - 2%4@ 26] ‘limothy-seed......... sseceeees 1 10@ 1 20 
Penn con m $s conp...,......10l @ Poultr y—Chickens, per tb 10@ = 14} Flax seed........000 eccenscescece 1 40@ 1 44 
Phil & Kead c m BB Badinreines 33 @ | Tarkeys, 1z@ =-:14| Hay, Penn Tim per ton....12 00@12 50 
Steubenville & indiana és... 97°4@100 Dueks, —_— West’rn and Mx’d....10 50@11 00 
fexas & Pucific tis.............. 99 @92 | Alive Chickens “ ... s@ 10 FIT. .cceseveeseersseeeeerers 9 CU@IO O06 
Phila & West Chester 7s...... 11234@ ; Lard, prime, per ib. ... 7@ 7%| Rye Straw eserves 9 HU@IO 00 
Norris:Own RR....0....00+.cceees 1wuk@ Live "Cattle, * as 3@ 544] Wheat Straw.......ccccsees ~ $ H@ 
Lehigh Valiey RR..... bons 32750 36% Live Calves, 5@ 6'4) Bucks heat Flour,100 lbs. 1 9u@ 2 25 
North Penn ene Ce 37 Prime a, 2 K@ 4% Corn Meal, per bbi. ......... 2 50@ 2 75 
Phila & Reading... «+ 1U6@ 12)4 !| Spring Lambs, per i “d...... 2 50@ 3 dv} Bran, per ton........ 14 Ov@14 fv 
Penn RR.... ppoceneneere te s2if | | Potatoes, white, per bush..... 6@ Middlings.......-- 17 W@20 vv 
United Co.8 OF Digeennel 12934 330 | Onions, per DDI........-....00000 00@ 2 . At the West Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Lehigh Navi...cecerreecrrreereees 1436@ 15 | Apples, per Drl.....cccsesseseses - 1 60m 1 beef cxitle were in fair demand st un- 
Lehigh 6s if Lemsadosee ove @ % ehoice + per bri....... 1 75@ 2 3 changed prices, 
Ins Co of N A...ccor * Ke | Grapes, per DD....... beocunensesens 6@ 8! AN English paper ssys the imporia- 
Am Butionbole .. 3 @ | Cranberries, per ¢ rate......... 2 25@ 2 50| tions of American fresh meat at Liver- 
Cent Trans.......... 42 @43 | Geese Feathe rs, prime... eoecere 35@ 45] pool for the week ending Eleventh mo. 
Bely Del 3d m 6s. -- 97 @ | Wool, tub washed...... ccccecsee «6 SSD S 46th were the largest yet recorded. 
PC & 8 Louis 7s seve 963 | Pure cider vinega, per gal. 16@ ir is estimated that 70,000 boxes of 
Minehill RR ....0+--secerrereeerere 4XKLG 49% | Cheese, N Y Factory, per | tb. &@ m4 raisins have been made in California 
Hestonville PR Werecvce 9 @ 1 | Western, 8K@ this year. 


ee 


